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the Mystical Body of Christ," and Father Martindale has the 
two concluding chapters, on "The Sacramental System," and 
"Life after Death." 

There are many characteristics of this volume that might be 
set down for admiration, but what impresses the reader most — 
after the obvious scholarship and adroitness of the several 
authors — is a total absence of anxiety to attain success by 
minimizing or compromise. The only purpose to be discerned 
in these pages is the anxiety to dispel darkness, to make the 
terms of faith visible and not at all to make them imponderable. 
It will never be a popular book because it appeals to mental 
aristocrats, but there must be Apostles to the Genteels as well 
as to the Gentiles, and, to say the least, this book will create 
a favorable impression. The editor has succeeded remarkably 
well in unifying a volume which is cyclopedic not only in size 
but in the variety of contributors and the vast mental, spaces 
filled by the subjects. There is an index which, though brief, 
is quite sufficient to supplement the comprehensive synopsis 
given at the head of each essay. 

John Cavanaugh, C. S. C. 



Theodore Roosevelt, The Man as I Knew Him. By Ferdinand 
Cowle Iglehart, D. D. Pp. 442. New York: The Christian 
Herald, 1919. 

Doctor Ferdinand C. Iglehart has given us in this excellent 
biography of Theodore Roosevelt a valuable work, the out- 
come of the author's personal friendship with the subject of 
his narration. This intimacy covered a period of twenty-four 
years, during which time the author was associated with Mr. 
Roosevelt, then Police Commissioner in New York, in his 
desperate fight against evil and crime in the great American 
metropolis. 

In his preface to the book, Doctor Iglehart declares that 
he was moved to undertake the task of writing this biography 
from two considerations, first, "to pay a personal tribute of 
affection," second, to "hold up this magnificent specimen of 
manhood as a model and inspiration." 

The first chapter of the work places Roosevelt side by side 
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with Washington and Lincoln, among the immortals of Amer- 
ica. "These three heroes," says the author, "represented the 
three most important eras of the nation's history — Washing- 
ton, its birth; Lincoln, its salvation, and Roosevelt, its per- 
petuity." Again he states that these great Americans were 
superlative in their truth and honesty. "Washington's hatch- 
et", declares Doctor Iglehart, "will cut its way down the 
centuries; Honest Abe will be a title more honorable than any 
king ever wore; Roosevelt, 'clean as a hound's tooth,' will be 
known for generations to come." 

Roosevelt sprang from a family that figured in the history 
of the country as early as the days of the American Revolu- 
tion. From his father he inherited whatever was stern and 
rugged in his character, from his mother he received the beau- 
tiful, tender, loving nature, which drew a whole nation to him. 

The early education of Theodore Roosevelt was received at 
home under the care of his parents. Later he was placed 
under a private tutor. With the exception of a few months, 
he did not attend school until he entered college. At the 
age of eighteen, he entered Harvard University. Here he did 
not distinguish himself by scholarly brilliance though he suc- 
ceeded fairly well in his scholastic pursuits. Furthermore, he 
took a very lively interest in all activities connected with the 
life of the university. 

The year after his graduation from Harvard was spent in 
travel and study. In the fall of 1881, he entered the law 
school of Columbia College and read law in the office of his 
uncle, Robert B. Roosevelt, who later became United States 
Minister to the Netherlands. The young Roosevelt, in his 
highly charged political surroundings soon directed his atten- 
tion to his entrance into politics. He was soon elected a mem- 
ber of the State Assembly of New York. He was re-elected 
in 1883 and again in 1884. During these three years, he 
fearlessly fought every wrong, at whatever cost and main- 
tained vigorously everything he considered to be right. During 
his term in the Assembly, Mr. Roosevelt secured such a hold 
on the leadership of the Republican Party in the state that he 
was chosen one of the four delegates-at-large to the National 
Convention held in Chicago in 1884. 
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Theodore Roosevelt was an ardent admirer of nature. He 
spent several years in the West living on the ranches. He knew 
the West intimately, its geography, its farms, its forestry, its 
mines, its population, its characteristics and the wild creatures 
that inhabit it. As Doctor Iglehart so aptly expresses it, "No 
man living ever interpreted that Western life as well as he, 
and no one ever incarnated it in his thought and action as he 
did — that irresistible strenuousness greater than that of any 
man of our time was literally a fresh breeze from the West, its 
prairies, its mountains, its sea .... He was fortunate in having 
(his post-graduate course of three years in the university of the 
great West to fit him for the supreme place in our nation. " 

Mr. Roosevelt entered the Civil Service Commission under 
President Harrison and was its head from 1889-1895. During 
that time he increased the offices subject to Civil Service 
examination from 14,000 to 40,000. He served his country 
so well in those strenuous years that, had he done nothing 
else, he would have deserved the lasting gratitude of his coun- 
trymen. In 1895 he became Police Commissioner in New York. 
In 1897, he was appointed Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
by President McKinley. In this position he set about diligently 
to repair our navy, to improve its marksmanship and in every 
way to fit it for the war with Spain. 

When the War with Spain broke out, Theodore Roosevelt 
felt that it was his duty to go out into the field with the army 
of the nation for the defense of its flag. Accordingly, having 
talked the matter over with Leonard Wood, they organized 
the famous Rough Riders' Regiment, which, next to Dewey's 
fight, was the most spectacular feature of the War. Colonel 
Wood was promoted and Roosevelt became Colonel of the 
Regiment. His men fairly worshipped him. He never asked 
them to perform any task that he would not be willing to do 
himself, or to undergo any sacrifice which he would not cheer- 
fully undergo himself. He knew all of his men by name. The 
members of his regiment say that when there was a shortage 
of food, their Colonel spent as high as five thousand dollars out 
of his own pocket to purchase eatables for his soldiers. The 
stories of their leader's personal heroism in battle are priceless 
legacies of the nation. 
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Shortly after the close of the Spanish- American War, Colonel 
Roosevelt was elected to the governorship of New York. During 
his incumbency, he endeared himself to the people and with his 
genius for politics, he acquired a very strong grip on the leader- 
ship of his party in that state. "His broadminded, states- 
manlike reform administration as Governor," says Doctor 
Iglehart, "brought wider attention and regard for him in the 
country and made him a presidential possibility." 

In the summer of 1900, the national convention nominated 
Theodore Roosevelt to the vice-presidency on the ticket with 
McKinley. He was elected to this post of honor and was 
inaugurated Vice-President of the United States on March 4, 
1901. The following summer he spent with his family in the 
Adirondacks. He was in the deep woods in camp when he 
heard of the dastardly shooting of President McKinley at 
Buffalo. He accordingly hurried to that city but returned to 
camp when he was assured by the physicians that the Chief 
Executive would likely recover. However, he soon received 
the sad news that President McKinley had died on September 
13th. He rushed back to Buffalo and was there sworn into 
office as the President of the United States. 

The chapter of Doctor Iglehart's book entitled "Theodore 
Roosevelt as President," is from the pen of Doctor Albert Shaw. 
In his scholarly appreciation of President Roosevelt, Doctor 
Shaw dwells briefly on the previous career of Roosevelt stating 
that this was necessary "to have in mind the physical, mental 
and moral aspects of Roosevelt's personality, together with 
the varied experiences of the man who became President 
in 1901 when in his forty-third year — the youngest President 
of the United States." In summing up the achievements of 
the Roosevelt Administration, Doctor Shaw says: "The United 
States had come through the period of the Spanish War with 
a greatly enlarged place in the world. Mr. Roosevelt brought 
to the Presidential office the qualities needed for that era. His 
Americanism was supported by so much of vigor, courage and 
frank audacity that his prestige made itself felt everywhere. 
The Monroe Doctrine was more fully vindicated than ever 
before in the adjustment of the Panama Canal policies, the 
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arbitration of the Venezuela claims and in other ways. Good 
understandings between the British Empire and the United 
States were promoted as a basis of American policy. Mr. 
Roosevelt's relations with foreign diplomats in Washington 
were cordial and sincere, and during his years in office we were 
more entirely on good terms with the world than at any previous 
moment in our history." In another paragraph, Doctor Shaw 
gsay that "the Roosevelt period was marked by the massing 
of capital and the lessening of competition in railroads and 
industries. The forming of trusts and combinations called 
attention to the dangers of unrestrained capitalistic control. 
President Roosevelt led in the movement for reforming railroad 
management and for controlling trusts. ... He was a life-long 
exponent of right-mindedness in public affairs; and the processes 
o» reform which were set in motion while he occupied the White 
xiodse will have accomplished results of profound importance 
for more than one generation." 

In the chapters that follow, Doctor Iglehart delineates the 
private life of Theodore Roosevelt and shows that the sterling 
qualities of this great American were brought into play in his 
public career. Very interesting matter regarding Mr. Roose- 
velt is discussed in the chapters entitled, "Sagamore Hill," 
"Theodore Roosevelt's Sons," "Favors War and Constitutional 
Prohibition." 

Chapter twenty-fifth deals with the death of Theodore 
Roosevelt which occurred on Monday, January 6, 1919. Mes- 
sages of condolence were received from far and wide, both from 
this country as well as from abroad. In President Wilson's 
message of sympathy he says: "In his death the United States 
has lost one of its most distinguished and patriotic citizens, 
who had endeared himself to the people by his strenuous 
devotion to their interests and to the public interests of the 
country. . . . His private life was characterized by a simplicity, 
a virtue and an affection worthy of all admiration and emulation 
by the people of America." 

Doctor Iglehart's biography of Theodore Roosevelt is very 
personal. In it he has thrown new light on some of the most 
important events in Roosevelt's wonderful career. What adds 
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to the interest of the work are the many anecdotes dispersed 
throughout every part of the book. The language is excellent 
and unaffected which adds considerably to the charm of this 
biography. 

Boniface Stratemeieb, O. P. 



Ideals of America: Analyses of the guiding motives of contemporary 
American life by leaders in various fields of thought and action. 
Prepared for the City Club of Chicago 1916-1919. Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co., 1919. 

This little work "Ideals of America" comes at an opportune 
time. It goes without saying that the World War, with its 
four years of hara-kiri, should leave the people of Europe 
bruised and dazed. Their ideals have been shattered. From 
out the wreck of it all, the old world must needs look to America 
for encouragement. That our ideals still live, is fully proved 
in the collection of these essays. We have something to cling 
to, and to cherish, despite the wreck across the sea. Our future 
is safe, if only we hold fast, and continue to put in practice, 
the motives which have guided us in the past. 

Professor Bromhall of the Department of Political Science, 
University of Chicago, writes cautiously about the ideals which 
he sees at work in the field of politics. At the outset, he admits 
that "to attempt to say what the ideals of America are today, 
is especially presumptuous." That there are many dissenting 
opinions the Professor freely admits. In the run of time 
America has had occasion to change her political views, so as 
to meet the changing conditions. But after all, this was done 
"only for the purpose of pushing on more resolutely toward the 
greater ideal we have always professed." 

The essay is clear and is written from the viewpoint of keen 
observation. Professor Bromhall sees the good and bad side 
of politics, but his hope for the future is bright. "If we have 
courage to trust the democratic method of growth and change 
toward democratic ideals the patriot and the humanitarian 
may still be optimists." 

In the third chapter John Bradley Winslow, Chief Justice 
Supreme Court of Wisconsin, gives (a full and) a masterful 



